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The annual meeting of Cole County Teachers’ Association convened in 
the Chapel of the Female College, at Jefferson City, May 24th, is6v. 
President Fienpinc in the chair. 

The meeting was opened with singing by the young ladies of the Col- 
lege, and prayer by Mr. Jas. T. Clark. 

The minutes of the last session were read and approved. 

The Chair appointed Dr. A. Peabody, Censor. 

Virst in order, according to previous announcement, was an address 
from the Hon. W. B. Starke, State Superintendent,—theme, “The 
Teacher, ’—which was listened to with marked attention. 

Music by the young ladies. 

Mr. M. L. Hill introduced two resolutions with reference to the office of 
County School Commissoner, which was laid over until the next session. 

Next in order was the report of Censor. 

On motion, adjourned until Friday, 9 o'clock, a. m. 


Fripay, 25th 

President Fielding in the chair. 

Meeting opened with prayer by Dr. A. Peabody. 

Motion by Dr. A. Peabody that we now go into an election of officer: 
and by Prof. Tracy that the old officers be declared elected. Carried 

Mr. Murphy nominated Mr. Tennessee Mathews, and Prof. Tracy 
nominated Gen. J. L. Minor as suitable persons to become members of 
this Association. 

Music by Miss Ophelia Scott—“Prize Banner Quick Step.” 

lhe Treasurer, Mr. M. L. Hill, reported as follows: Amount received 
$4.50; amount expended 75c. On motion, the report was received. 

The resolutions offered by Mr. M. L. Hill were then taken up. 

On motion of W. B. Starke, the preamble and first resolution were: 
adopted. 





PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTION. 


Wuereas, The oftice of Commissioner of Common Schools is elective 
in the several counties throughout the State, and for the first time js 
to be filled in this county at the approaching August clection by the sui 
frages of the people; and, 
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Wuereas, The office of County School Commissoner is, in our estima- 
tion, a highly important one, second in its ultimate influence upon soci- 
ety to no other in the State; and entertaining the opinion, as we do, 
that the usefulness of that office is liable to be impaired by its identifi- 
cation with party or party prejudices, and that in the selection of the 
person to fill said office the paramount considerations should be high 
moral character, the necessary scholastic attainments, and a good degree 
of interest and zeal in behalf of popular education; therefore we, the 
members of the Cole County Teachers’ Association, do hereby 

Resolve, That we will discountenance all efforts to identify the office 
of Commissioner of Common Schools with any political party, and will 
use our influence, regardless of partisan considerations, to secure an elec- 
tion to that office with reference only to character and qualifications. 

On motion, Mr. Hill, by permission, withdrew the last resolution, which 
is therefore here omitted. 

Music by Miss Almira Sparks—“ Flower of Polka.” 

Next in order, a lecture by Mr. J. T. Clark, subject Mathematics. 
Music by Miss Lilly Lillet-—“ There is a beautiful bloom on thy cheek, 

ove. 

On motion, Mr. James T. Clark was granted leave of absence the re- 
mainder of the session. 

Report of Censor. 

On motion, adjourned. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Association convened at 24 p. m., President in the chair. 
First exercise, prize Spelling match, by Prof. Tracy. 
On motion, adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION, 


President in the chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Cooke. Lecture 
by Prof. Tracy on the subject of Time, the Solar and Sidereal Day, etc., 
followed by a lecture on Composition, by Dr. A. Peabody. 

On motion, adjourned. 


Saturpay, 26th. 


The meeting was opened with prayer by the President. 

The Committee on By-Laws reported as follows : 

Art 5th. In its deliberations this Association shall be governed by 
parliamentary usage as defined by Jefferson's Manual. 

Art. 6th. No expenditure of money shall be made except by authori- 
ty of this Association. 

On motion, Prof. Tracy conducted a second exercise in Spelling. 

Music by Miss Lilly Lillet, and Miss Mollie Hereford—Duet, “Grape- 
vine Polka.” 

Next in order was an address from Prof. Fielding on Language. 

On motion, adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The meeting was called to order by the President. 

First in order, Arithmetic, by Mr. Hill. 

On motion of Hon. W. B. Starke, 

Resolved, That the Chair appoint seven delegates to attend the State 
Convention to be held at St. Louis the second Wednesday in July. 

The Chair appointed Hon. W. B. Starke, Miss Dora E. Lisle, Jas. T. 
Clark, Mr. G. N. Murphy, Mr. M. L. Hill, Dr. A. Peabody; and by sug- 
gestion Prof. Fielding was added to the list. 
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The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be tendered to Prof. Field- 
ing for the use of the College Chapel. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be tendered to the 
young ladies of the College for favoring the Association with music. 

Resolved, That the minutes of this Association be presented to the 
Epvucator, and Examiner, for publication. 

On motion, the Treasurer was instructed to pay all bills incurred by 
the Association. 

Music by Miss Fannie Hereford—‘Cottage Polka.” 

On motion, adjourned sine die. 

W. D. FIELDING, President. 
L. L. Hartman, Sec'y. 





DAVIESS COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Pursuant to previous notice, the Teachers and friends of the Daviess 
County Teachers’ Institute assembled at the Academy in Gallatin, on 
the 12th day of May, 160. 

The Vice President, Mr. Lenderson, called the meeting to order. 

Opened with prayer by Rev. J. P. Nolan. 

Mr. T. B. Yates was appointed Secretary pro tem. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The Constitution was then read, and candidates presented for mem- 
bership; when the following named persons became members: Rev. J. 
P. Nolan, I. N. Henry, David Shaffer, T. B. Yates, Thomas Clingan, Wm. 
M. Givens, M. D., W. H. Folmsbee, M. D., John N. Morton, Washington 
Robb, Amos Musselman, F. M. Davis, M. D., Miss Ann Givens, Miss E. 
Morton, Mrs. Maria J. Mann. 

Rev. J. P. Nolan was next introduced to the audience, who delivered 
an able and lengthy lecture on the subject of Education. 

Essay read by F. M. Parks; subject, Reading. 

On motion, the Chair appointed Committees as follows: 

On Resokutions—Rev. J. P. Nolan, T. B. Yates, F. M. Parks. 

On Spelling—Rev. J. P. Nolan, John K. Cravens, Dr. F. M. Davis, Dr. 
Wm. M. Givens. 

Executive Committee—Dr. Wm. M. Givens, J. T. Coulson, F. M. Parks. 

Meeting adjourned to meet at half past 1 o'clock, v. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. Lenderson in the chair. 

The Spelling exercises resulted as follows, one hundred words being 
the maximum: 

Mr. Joseph Pugh 96, taking the premium; eleven others ranging from 
94 to 54, and averaging a fraction over 78 per cent. 

Prof. Tracy being introduced, delivered an able and comprehensive 
address on the general educational interests of our State. 

Essay by E. W. Lenderson, on School Government. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following resolutions, 
which were adopted: 

Resolved, That a Committee of two be appointed by this Institute to 
attend the State Teachers’ meeting to be held in St. Louis on the sec- 
ond Wednesday in July. 

Resolved, That the Missourt Epucator is recommended to the Teach- 
ers and friends of education in this county. 
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Resolved, That the visit of Prof. Tracy has given us much pleasure, 
and we wish him much success in his work. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of to-day’s meeting be published in the 
Western Register, and Missouri Epvcaror. 

The Executive Committee selected the following named gentlemen 
to read essays at the next regular meeting: 

T. B. Yates, School Government; Rey. J. P. Nolan, Mathematics; 
Chas. Place, English Grammar; E. W. Lenderson, History; David 
Shaffer, Reading. 

On motion of E. W. Lenderson, 

Resolved, That we recommend to all School Trustees in Daviess county 
that they employ no Teachers who are not now, or do not promise to be- 
come, members of the Daviess Teachers’ Institute. 

On motion of F. M. Davis, laid on the table. 

The resolution offered by Dr. Folmsbee, that the exercises of the 
school-room be limited to six hours per day, was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Lenderson, the President was authorized to call a 
special meeting, to be held in Gallatin on Saturday, the 23d day of June, 
1860, for the purpose of taking into consideration the revision of the 
12th article of the constitution. 

The Chair appointed delegates to the State Association, to be held 
at St. Louis, Rev. J. P. Nolan, and E. W. Lenderson. 

On motion, the Treasurer was empowered to purchase a book to keep 
the records of the Institute. Adjourned. 

E. W. LENDERSON, Chairman. 
Tuos. B. Yates, Sec'y. 


Ss age Qe = 


JEFFERSON COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL FAIR. 


Pursuant to adjournment, the above named Institute and Educational! 
Fair convened at DeSoto, on the lst, 2d and 3d days of May. The meet- 
ing was called to order by the President, Fraxcis HaGay, when Prof. W. 
B. Trumpvuit, of De Soto, was introduced, who opened the exercises with 
prayer. Music was then called for, and the choir responded in the an- 
them, “ The earth is the Lord's and the fullness thereof.’ Committees neces- 
sary to transact the business of the Institute were then appointed, and 
the Institute adjourned for dinner, after listening to the song, “* 7//s 
May,” from the choir. 

Dinner over, Institute assembled to hear more music, and the inaug- 
ural address of the President. Mr, Hacay’s speech was interesting and 
eloquent, its practical suggestions making it, under the circumstances, 
of more force and interest than a deeply studied address. Following 
this was music, when Tnos. C. FietrcHer came forward and interested 
the audience for about half an hour in apt suggestions on the great 
subject of Education. 

Mr. Fietcuer deserves praise for his able and pointed remarks, and 
for the interest which he manifested in the practical workings of the In- 
stitute throughout its entire session. 

Anyer Green, School Commissioner of the county, was then intro- 
duced, who entertained the audience in a lively and pleasing manne: 
on “The Common School System.” If Mr. Green's suggestions would 
only be adopted and carried out by the teachers and parents of the coun- 
ty, our Common School system would be held in much higher esteem 
Music closed the afternoon session of the first day, and in high spirits 
the Institute adjourned. 
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The evening session was made interesting by remarks from. different 
teachers on various subjects of education; each one illustrating, “ How J 
teack—why I so teach.” 

Prof. Smitu, of De Soto, then made some happy remarks and illustra- 
tions on “The Advancement of the Age,’ andthe evening session closed. 

The morning session of second day was opened with prayer by Rev. 
Wm. Watker, after which an enthusiastic discussion arose among the 
teachers on the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That whispering shall be abolished in our common schools. 

Resolved, That corporal punishment ought to be abandoned in our 
schools. 

This discussion was interrupted by the arrival of Prof. J. L. Tracy, of 
Jefferson City, who was cordiaily welcomed among the members of the 
Institute. A few minutes after his arrival he was introduced to the au- 
dience, and entertained them in that energetic, pleasing and practical 
manner of which he alone is master. 

These constituted the principal doings of the forenoon, and the Insti- 
tute adjourned for dinner. 


Having supplied the necessities of nature by way of nourishment, In- 
stitute assembled, and listened to an extemporaneous speech from J.-L. 
Tomas. Mr, Toomas spoke with that enthusiasm and vigor so charac- 
teristic of him, and handled his subject ably and admirably. Prof. 
Tracy then came forward and tu/ked—as he intimated that he should— 
for an half hour on “ The Times and Seasons.” His ta/k pleased all who 
heardit. The afternoon session was closed by essays and miscellaneous 
readings, declamations, &c. The evening of the second day was occu- 
pied by teachers “telling their experience,’ and a speech by the Rev. 
Mr. ATCHISON. 

The morning session of third day was opened by prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Avcuison. Following this, were miscellaneous suggestions and 
pleasing remarks by the teachers on various subjects, the election of 
officers, and an interesting and enthusiastic address from Prof. W. B. 
Irumeent, Principal of the new Academy at De Soto. 

Prof. TrumBu.'s subject was, “ The Mode of Teaching,” and in a very 
able and explicit manner did he express his views on that all-important 
subject. Success to him in his new enterprise at De Soto. 

While this was going on, the Educational Fair was in session in an- 
other building, the competition being in Spelling. To conduct this Fair, 
Asyer Green had been appointed Superintendent, Prof. J. L. Tracy, T. 
C. Fiercuer, Esq., and J. L. THomas, Esq., Committee of Examination. 

Dinner again over, Institute assembled to receive reports of commit- 
tees, and listen to the address of Prof. Tracy to the successful competi- 
tors for the prizes and certificates of honorable distinction. While 
awaiting for reports ef committees, the following resolution was pre- 
sented for the purpose of a social talk: 

* Resolved, That it is good to be here.” , 

This resolution brought out-eloquent remarks from Prof. Tracy and 
others; a smile was upon every countenance, and a good feeling seemed 
to pervade every heart. 

By this time the Committee on Examination were ready to report. 
They awarded beautifully engraved certificates of honorable distinction 
tosome twelve or fourteen pupils, and the prize—Webster's Pietorial 
Dictionary—was awarded to Master McMut.ey, of Platin Township. 
At the presentation of these prizes, Prof. Tracy made some of the most 
happy, suggestive, and appropriate remarks that we ever heard from his 
lips. He was impressive in his manner; and as that little band of sue- 
cessful competitors stood before him, we believe, so eloquent and touch- 
ing were his words of counsel, that he did not vainly endeavor to im- 
press upon their minds the importance of improving a// their youthful 
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hours in that kind of employment which tends to intellectual and moral 
advancement. As the great prize was borne off by Master McMcvtuey, 
shouts of applause arose from the audience, but were soon quelled, as 
the choir came forward and sung “ Live and Learn,” which again brought 
out the applause of the multitude. The choir, composed of Madames 
Nertie Fisher and Bette Neepuam, and Messrs. H. W. Jounson, E. L, 
Mason, and E. A. Forp, furnished appropriate music throughout the 
meeting, which was copiously interspersed, adding much to the interest 
of the exercises. 

The most perfect harmony prevailed during the whole session; and 
on every face and in every look seemed to be written, “It is good to be 
here.” There was a large crowd of teachers, parents, and children in 
attendance, both night and day, and we think that every one went home 
satisfied, believing that Teachers’ Institutes and Educational Fairs are 
among the indispensable attendants of emulation and improvement in 
our schools, 

At the close of the meeting, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 


Resolved, 1. That the members of this Association fully endorse the 
sentiment, that ‘The basis of American prosperity, however considered, 
wherever extending, wherever operating, is education. 

2. That the man who does not recognize this fundamental fact, has 
neither a heart for energy, nor a soul for National pride. 

3. That in the great work of education no partiality should be shown 
either sex; and that the good of ithe community retyuires that females 
be educated equally with males. 

4. That we deem the education of the masses the main safeguard of 
the free institutions of these United States; and that it is the constant 
duty of every citizen to aid in the general diffusion of knowledge. 

5. That we deem all sectarian interference with education a blow alike 
to the Common School system and the principles of our free govern- 
ment. 

6. That those gentlemen of the county who have so kindly favored 
us with their presence, and who have contributed so largely to the in- 
terest of this meeting, in addresses both practical and scientific, are 
deserving of, and are hereby tendered, our heartfelt thanks. 

7. That to Francis HaGan, our worthy President, who has so accepta- 
bly and assiduously discharged the duties of his office, we tender our 
warmest thanks. 

8. That Prof. J. L. Tracy, of Jefferson City, that practical and ener- 
getic champion of popular education in Missouri, has, by his presence 
among us, increased, to a great extent, the interest of this meeting, and 
is hereby tendered our profound and heartfelt gratitude. 

9. That the ladies and gentlemen composing the “Glee Club,” are 
entitled to the warmest thanks of this Association for the sweet sounds 
which have, in such an eminent degree, contributed to the pleasure of 
this meeting; and the members of this Association, with one accord, 
unite in expressing the hope that they may ever be animated with the 
soul of song, and their lives glide on as sweetly as youth's rosy dream. 

10. That our warmest and most hearty thanks are hereby extended 
to the citizens of De Soto for the interest they have manifested in this 
new movement, and for the hospitable and generous manner in which 
they have entertained us during our sojourn with them. 

11. That a synopsis of the proceedings of this meeting be sent to the 
Missouri Epucator, St. Louis Republican, Missouri Democrat, and Ironton 
Furnace, for publication. 

On motion, the following named gentlemen were appointed delegates 
to the State Teachers’ Association, which assembles at St. Louis in July: 
Hon. Cartes Rayxty, 8. D. Price, T. R. Bruce, T. C: Firercuer, J. L. 
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Tuomas, JNo. Hotmes, A. H. Neepaam, Dr. West, S. M. Donarp, H. W. 
Jounson, F. A. Bartey, and E. A. Forp. 

The officers elect are the following very worthy gentlemen: President, 
S. D. Price, M. D., of De Soto; Vice President, Hon, Cuaries Ranxuy, 
of Herculaneum; Secretary, H. W. Jounsoyn, Esq. of Hillsborough ; 
Treasurer, J. L. Tuomas, Esq., of Hillsborough» 

At the next meeting of the Association Prof. Tracy’s plan for the ex- 
amination and competition of schools—the Educational Fair—will be 
more fully carried out. Classes in arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
reading, spelling, and writing will be examined, and the successful com- 
petitors will receive valuable prizes and beautifully engraved certificates. 

The Institute and Fair convene next at Hillsborough, the county 
seat of Jefferson, on the 11th, 12th, and [3th days of September, 186. 

FRANCIS HAGAN, President. 

E. A. Forp, Secretary pro tem. 





MEETING OF THE IRON COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


May 4, 1860. 

Association met pursuant to notice in the school-house in Ironton, 
President, Rev. John Donaldson, in the chair. 

Election of officers being in order, the Association elected the follow- 
ing: A. A. Wilson, President; David Carson and G. W. Farrar, Vice 
Presidents ; B. F. Chapman, Recording Secretary ; Rev. John Donaldson, 
Corresponding Secretary ; and David Taylor, J. W. Emerson, and Theo. 
P. Russell, Executive Committee. 

On motion, adjourned to half past 2 o'clock. 


AFTEROON SESSION. 


A. A. Wilson, President, in the chair. Prayer by Rev. J. Donaldson. 
The subject of School Discipline was discussed by Rev. J. Donaldson, J. 
W. Emerson, D. Peters, T. B. Sandford, and G. W. Farrar, who offered 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this Association approve of strict course of discipline, 
for the accomplishment of which purpose the exercise of the law of 
kindness is the best means, and that the use of the rod should be a der- 
nier resort, yet not to be abandoned. Adopted. 

J. W. Emerson offered the following: 

Resolved, That Popular Education, based on correct principles of mo- 
rality, involves the financial, moral, and religious advancement of every 
community, and lies at the foundation of civil liberty and the prosperity 
of our free and republican institutions. 

Responded to by Prof. Tracy, Rev. J. Donaldson, and D. Peters, and 
was unanimously adopted. 

On motion, the President appointed six delegates to the State Teach- 
ers’ Association: John Donaldson, David Taylor, Dr. G. W. Farrar, David 
Carson, J. W. Emerson, and A. A. Wilson. 

On motion, adjourned to Presbyterian Church, half-past 7 o'clock, to 
hear an address by Prof. Tracy. 


EVENING SESSION, 


President called the house to order. Prayer by Rey. J. Donaldson. 
Prof. J. L. Tracy was then introduced, who delivered a scientific lecture 
—Subject: Zimes and Seasons, with illustrations. After which, adjourned 
until 9 o clock, Saturday. 
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MORNING SESSION, 


President in the chair. Prayer by Rev. J. Donaldson. 

On motion, the President appointed John Donaldson, David Carson, 
and M. M. Page, Committee on Resolutions. Remarks by Prof. Tracy— 
Subject, School Libraries: Also, by W.C. Evans. Committee reported 
the following resolutions: 

Resoived, That oral instruction is the best method of teaching the prin- 
ciples of English Grammar to beginners. 

Resolved, Yhat the Board of Trustees of each school in the county be 
requested to subscribe for two copies of the Missovri Epucator, one for 
the use of the Board, and one for the use of the Teachers. 

Resolved, That Parents and Guardisus make it a point to visit their 
schools as often as twice in each t 

Resolved, That if any members present, of this Association, are pre- 
pared with Essays bearing on Education, they be requested to present 
them. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, no school house is 
complete unless furnished with apparatus, consisting of one set of Globes 
and Outline Maps. 

Resolved, That as a uniformity of text books is necessary to the proper 
classification of schools, this Association recommend the adoption of the 
series approved by the State Superintendent. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be given to Prof. Tracy 
for his very interesting and scientific address, on last evening, and for 
his interest manifested in the deliberations of this Association. 

Dr. G. W. Farrar being called on to read an essay on the subject of 
Education, delivered the following : 

Mr. Prestpent—Lades and Gentlemen, :—Yesterday this Association 
passed a resolution offered by Mr. Emerson, the sentiment of which, if 
felt and duly appreciated, would accomplish just what we want. It read 
as follows : 

Resolved, That Popular Education, based on correct principles of mo- 
vality, involves the financial, social, moral and religious advancement of 
every community—lies at the foundation of civil liberty, and the pros- 
perity of our free and republican institutions. 

Now, if we could only make the people feel the truth of this resolu- 
tion, great good would be accomplished. Sensible people generally act 
when they have been thoroughly convinced and made to fee! the influ- 
ence of any particular subject. The question then arises, how can we 
interest them? how shall we, as teachers and professed friends of educa- 
tion, discharge this important duty of enlisting the feelings and sympa- 
thies of the masses in favor of true Popular Education? I would 
sugggest: 

Ist. By keeping the importance of the subject before our own minds— 
by laboring faithfully in our own important and responsible calling—by 
meeting and reasoning together, devising and planning, in order that 
we may aid one another the better to serve the people generally. 

2d. By demonstrating the thing to them, showing beyond a doubt its 
practicability, occasionally feasting them on such delicacies as we enjoy- 
ed last evening, in the grand, yet easily comprehended lesson by Prof. 
Tracy. 

Thus by showing and feeling a lively interest in this important sub- 
ject, we may awaken them and enlist their feelings in the common cause 
of human progress. Then let us remember and cause it to be remem- 
bered, that the main obstacle in the way is a want of due appreciation 
of the importance of education, and its intimate connection with our 
prosperity and happiness. After all our boasts and ado, the masses are 
indifferent—they heed it not, do not appreciate its worth. The fact is, 
while they are illiterate they cannot appreciate its importance. 
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We cannot form a just estimate of the value of anything of which we 
are ignorant, and in which we have little or no experience. ‘True, they 
will admit the importance of education, but do they know and feel it? 
If they did, surely they would take more interest in it, and unite their 
efforts with ours on every occasion, and in every way, to strengthen this 
palladium of liberty and happiness. Some will tell us that because they 
have done tolerably well without an education, therefore their children 
can do likewise. This is a sad mistake; the rising generation has supe- 
rior advantages, and they will avail themselves of these opportunities, 
and those who do not, must unavoidably suffer serious consequences. 

We know that the time has come when we must educate according to 
the resolution which we have adopted; we admit its demands. Our 
personal interest, the welfare of our country, the happiness of our chil- 
dren, the prosperity of future generations, all demand it. The Creator 
who endowed us with intellect capable of indefinite improvement, and 
immortal sozls, with all their wonderful faculties—yes, God himself de- 
mands of us the faithful improvement of our mind, and the proper use 
of the talents which He has given us, nor will hold us guiltless for cul- 
pable neglect. 

But, alas! for true education, few appreciate its real wealth. “Let us 
only think that it isman’s capabilities of improvement which distinguish 
him from the beast creations, that it is education which elevates one 
nation above another. But we may be asked by some, what are the 
differences between the learned and illiterate, about which you prate so 
loudly? I reply, there is a difference in fact,in influence, in enjoyment, 
in rewards—difference everywhere—a vast difference—all the differen- 
ces—a contrast both striking and wonderful; one is of but little use to 
himself and the world at large; his sphere of action and usefulness is 
necessarily limited to a few, and of short duration. To him the past, 
with all its streams of learning and mines of knowledge, is lost. The 
future is beyond his reach. He has no bright gems of thought to trans- 
mit torising generations. But what shall we say of the learned? Theirs 
is indeed a happy lot highly favored with privileges, a glorious future, 
and the past all their own; theirs the rich treasures of by-gone ages with 
alltheiry learning—arts, sciences, theories and discoveries. They can 
scan the fields of history, and glean from its rich products stores of 
golden fruits. They may enjoy the society of all the good and great, 
and learn lessons of wisdom from their experience. They can follow 
the streams of happiness that have quenched the thirst of millions, to 
the crystal fountains whence they flow. They may contemplate also the 
floods of misery which have swept over the human family, and discover 
the fruitful cause of unnumbered woes; moreover, by their efforts the 
mind becomes strong; by education it can investigate more thoroughly, 
perceive truth more clearly, judge correctly, and arrive at proper con- 
clusions; and more than all this, all their acquirements and improve- 
ments, all their treasures of learning and stores of knowledge are the in- 
heritage of rising generations. They have that which is of more worth 
than gold, both to themselves and posterity. They have erected to 
themselves a monument more lasting than brass, which neither the 
corroding tooth of time, nor the storm of ages can destroy. Education, 
like the sun, discovers to the admiration of the beholder, the beauties 
and grandeurs of Nature, with endless charms and irresistible attrac- 
tions. It drives back the mist of superstition, dispels the gloom of ig- 
norance, unfetters the congealed thought of man, warms his frozen na- 
ture and attracts him heavenward. G. W. Farrar. 

On motion, the Secretary was instructed to furnish copies of the pro- 
ceedings of the Association to the papers of Ironton and Arcadia, and 
the Missourt Epvcator. 

On motion, adjourned to the first Friday in November next. 

B. F. Cnapman, Sec’y. A. A. WILSON, Pres’t. 
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PROPER PRONUNCIATION OF THE ARTICLES 4 AND THE. 


Kyos-Noster, May, 1860. 


Mr. Eprror: Will you please answer the following question through 
the columns of the Epvcator, and thus much oblige an humble member 
of the Teachers’ profession? 


How should the Articles A and Tux be pronounced in Reading? 


I have been accustomed to pronounce these words as we do in conver- 
sation, or naturally, which is the rule for all correct reading. I give to 
the aits short Italian sound, as the Latin a in the end of a word, al- 
most like ak. I pronounce th in the as it is sounded in the word {his, 
and make ¢ short. I do not call it, as the pronoun, thee. 

My authority for this pronunciation is, that all our best writers on elo- 
cution require us to read natural/y, and, sinee we do not say a (long) or 
the (like thee) in conversation, unless these little words are emphatic, I 
contend that it should not be done in reading. In the Introduction to 
Webster’s Quarto Dictionary, page Ixx., the following sentences occur : 
“Let any man, in genteel society or in public, pronounce the distinct 
sound of a in the last syllable of important, or the distinct sound of e¢ in 
the terminations /ess and ness, as in hopeless, happiness, and he would pass 
for a most inelegant speaker. Indeed, so different is the slight sound of 
a great part of the unaceented vowels, in elegant pronunciation, from 
that which is directed in books of orthoepy, that no man can _ possibly 
acquire the nicer distinction of sounds, by means of books; distinctions 
which no characters yet invented can express. Elegant pronunciation 
can be learned only by the ear.” 

The following list exhibits this indistinct sound in the case of each of 
the vowels: Solar, wafer, nadir, honor, sulphur, satyr. 

The utterance of the Articles and many other small words, by many 
persons in reading, betrays this want of elegance alluded to by Webster. 

Crosby, Greek Grammar, Art. 733, says: “ Both proclitics and enclities 
are more abundant in English thanin Greek * * * *. Inthe sen- 
tence, Give me the book, (pronounced, Giv’ me th’ book), the pronoun 
me is enclitic, ana the article the proclitic. Inthe sentence, ‘If John’s 
in the house, don’t tell him a word of this,’ the words i/, in, the, a and of, 
are proclitics, and the words is, not and him, enclitics.” 

I endeavor to teach my pupils the three following rules about little 
words, (for which I am indebted to my former instructor, Prof. Kemper, 
of Westminster College,) viz: Ist. Read them distinctly. 2d. Notso loud 
as the large or more important words. 3d. With the large words. 

Since I have been engaged in the Teachers’ profession, I applied to 
Prof. Kemper to know if the three rules stated above were correct. He 
replied in nearly these words, and although they occurred in a private 
letter which was not designed for publication, I hope, should this meet 
his eye, he will excuse the liberty |have taken. I have done so because 
I feel that the judgment of a man who has been a laborious student and 
a successful Teacher for more than 20 years of his life, renders his au- 
thority as far superior to the opinions of the pettifoggers of the present 
day as the brightness of the meridian sun is to the blackness of midnight. 

Said Prof. Kemper, “You are undoubtedly right on the mode of sound- 
ing a and the. Whatever people may say about the pronunciation of 
these words, all correct and elegant speakers do in practice pronounce 
them as you teach your pupils. 

“ As to calling all words distinctly enough to be properly heard, there 
can be no question ; the second rule you give is equally self-evident ; as 
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to the third, the practice of every good speaker in his easy, inartificia? 
style of speaking, with Crosby’s (quoted above) printing the enclitics and 
proclitics as parts of the more emphatic words, will satisfy all persons— 
even those of ordinary intelligence.” 

The above are someof my reasons for my pronunciation of little words. 
There are those in almost every community, who in the matter of edu- 
cation, “strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.” I have met with oppo- 
sition both from Teachers (?) and Parents, on account of my pronuncia- 
tion of the Articles, whilst they will permit evrors of magnitude and im- 
portance to be practiced in their midst without saying a word. 

I have been more lengthy in this article than I intended. It is not 
written with any personal reflections, nor to get into a newspaper squab- 
ble; but to learn if I am rig/t, and if so, to set myself right before the 
community. Inthe pursuance of my humble vocation, I shall introduce 
no innovations from the established customs of Knob-Noster or else- 
where, without good authority. Whatever I shall endeavor to teach 
shall be supported by the best authority, and the progress of my pupils shall 
compare favorably with those of other schools, or my labors shall not cost my con- 
stituents a cent. 

Will you, for the instruction of your correspondent, and others of the 
Teachers’ corps, give your views, with those of any or all of your con- 
tributors, on the proper pronunciation of aand the in reading? 

Respectfully, WM. H. ALLISON. 


With the writer we would entertain, with great respect, the opinions 
of Prof. Kemper on any question concerning English literature, and 
would require the best authority for it, before venturing to differ with 
him. No one, we think, will venture to controvert the position taken, 
that to pronounce words in reading as we do in conversation (if our 
pronunciation in the latter is in accordance with recognized rules of 
elegance) is correct. The question then is, how do we, or those who 
speak correctly, pronounce the Articles a and the? 

We believe that nine of every ten of those who think they speak cor- 
rectly, including teachers, will, impromptu, answer that they give both 
vowels—a and e—the long sound, asain fate and e in fee, and will at 
once proceed to illustrate by saying, “ahat,a@ head,a horse, a man « 
mouse; the man for the place,” ete. But just here they will be likely to 
discover that we do not say “ the place,” but “ th’ place;” nor “ the man,” 
unless we intend to say that he is, more than others, adapted to, or suit- 
able for the place, and hence indicate our opinion by giving emphasis 
to “the” —“the man.” Nor do we ordinarily say a man, a horse, ete., 
giving to a the prolonged sound of long a. 

The writer refers to the sound of “ah,” as “almost like” the sound 
we give to the Article a. Contract the sound of “ah,” so as almost to 
cut off the , and it seems to us that we approximate as nearly as we can 
to an illustration of the pronunciation of the Article a. '“ Almost likeah,”’ 
or acontracted pronunciation of ah, is, it seems to us, the best means we 
have of conveying, in written language, a correct idea of the Article co, — 
excepting the instances in which, as a means of distinction, we give it 
emphasis. 

The, as ordinarily pronounced in elegant speaking, or reading, is near- 
ly expressed by th—“th’ man, th’ monkey.” It will not do to describe 
itas “¢ short,” but rather as ¢ shortened, or a contracted or incomplete 
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utterance of the vowel sound. If prolonged, or completely uttered, it 
would not make “‘¢ short,” nor “‘e long.” As pronounced, it is, it seems 
to us, a sort of semitone between “long,” as in fee, and “i short,” as in 
it. All teachers should practice their pupils in the utterance of the 
pure vowel sounds, giving to each of the vowels their several distinctive 
sounds; but even this exercise will not enable them fully to convey to 
the pupil a perfect idea of the little words the orthoepy of which we are 
here considering. 

We hope that some of our prominent teachers will take up this discus- 
sion as we leave it. Enquiries of this character are both interesting and 
profitable, and we shall be glad to enlist thercin the talents and attain- 
ments of the scholars of our State. 





From the St. Charles Reveille. 
MISSOURI EDUCATOR. 


The second volume of that educational journal is completed by the 
publication of the May (April, Ep.) number. Like most new enterpri- 
ses, the work has had to contend against groundless prejudices, and the 
publishers have failed to receive that liberal patronage which ought to 
have greeted the appearance of a work, devoted to so meritorious a 
cause. To the practical teacher such a journal is almost invaluable, as 
a friendly mentor, giving valuable advice and information relating to 
that responsible and trying profession, and sustaining by its sympathy 
and encouragement the too often drooping spirits of a class in communi- 
ty seldom properly appreciated. An experience of sixteen years as a 
practical teacher afforded us ample proofs of the lights and shades of 
that life, and the reminiscences of that period show clearly the value of 
a work of that kind. A want of concert among teachers is one of the 
principal causes of the fact that the profession occupies an anomalous 
rank in social life. Unlike other professions, the title has noprestige to 
invite the consecration of manhood’s energies and aspirations to its pur- 
suits, as affording an adequate reward for the devotion of time and tal- 
ent. All that is necessary to place teaching in its proper rank among 
the other professions is concerted action among its members in all 
things giving tone to its social position. There should be a_ higher 
standard of membership than that of the caprice or necessities of 
individuals. There should be concerted action in requiring «de- 
equate compensation for services—such compensation as will recognize 
the difference between competency and incompetency, and induce mem- 
bers to qualify themselves for their business. One of the necessary aids 
in accomplishing such a result is an Educational Journal, which shall 
occupy the position of an organ of the profession, and be a regular visit- 
ant at the fire-side of every intelligent family. The introduction of such 
a journal into the several school districts will depend principally on the 
exertions of the local teachers; but once introduced and read, and the 
people will see that their own interests are identified with the reforms 
sought to be made. It is mutually for the benefit of the journalist, 
teacher and parent, that each should appreciate and recognize the genial 
influence thus mutually exerted. Let teachers take the initiatory step 
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of bringing the educational journa! to the homes of their pupils, and the 
other reforms will necessarily follow. 

We give place to the above, not because it is highly complimentary— 
such is not its tone or object; but because it is a thoughtful recognition 
of the uses of an Educational Journal, and expresses a just appreciation 
of the want of sucha periodical. The editor, as he states, has had large 
experience asa teacher, and being an earnest worker in whatever he 
engages, is well qualified to form a just estimate of the wants of the pro- 
fession. He has felt the need of aid in the great work of arousing the 
people—the fathers and mothers—upon the subject of education; and 
the necessity of co-operation among teachers, in the effort to bring up 
the profession to a proper standard of excellence, and to secure therefor 
aright appreciation in the public mind—those who are or should be 
patrons of our public schools, academies, seminaries and colleges. We 
thank him for his timely and appropriate remaks in commendaticn ot 
Educational Journalism. Although retired from the immediate labors 
of the profession, it is evident that his sympathies are still with it. 











ORTHOEPICAL ENQUIRIES. 


A in last, pass, aft r, ete.; also in pair, hear, parent, ete. 


A correspondent who writes from Camden county submits some en- 
quiries in regard to the sound of a. We have not seen Wonrcesrer’s Dic- 
tionary, and cannot therefore undertake to say whether Wessrer and 
Worcester differ in regard to the class of words named; and we prefer 
some of our patron teachers should respond to the enquities of our Cam- 
den friend. We will at least give them afirst opportunity. Our corres- 
pondent says: 

I should like very much for some of the editors (either principal or 
associate) or contributors of the Epvcator to explain Wesster’s sound 
of a, in such words as ast, past, after, &c., &e.; also in such words as pair, 
bear, parent, &e. It has appeared to me that in the first examples, W en- 
STER intended the sound of a to be so near the Italian, as in father, that 
it is hard to distinguish between them. Worcester says this is a vul- 
garism—what say ye? If I have any ear for music, most of the teachers 
of my acquaintance sound the a in /ast, mass, after, &e., exactly as in hat. 
Again, it seems to me that Wesstrx intends the a in pair, bear, &e., to be 
so near the long a, asin day, that it is difficult to distinguish between 
them. Most teachers in this locality sound this a also as in hat. Wor- 
CESTER says the sound of a in the former examples should be between 
that of a in father and ain hat, and the a in par, &c., should be bet ween 
the a in fate and the a in/at. Query: do Wenster and Worcester differ 
in these examples? If so, which of the two do the intelligent educators 
of Missouri follow? Elegant pronunciation is certainly of great impor- 
tance, and it should be begun at the beginning. If you think it not 
proper that such a subject should be discussed in the Epvcator, you will 
throw this aside and please excuse me for troubling you. 
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Original Poctry. 


THE VESPER BELL. 


Stealing on the evening air, 
Signal of departing care, 

Hear the vesper bell! 
See! the lengthening shadows lie, 
Sunset glories gild the sky— 

Day responds, “ Farewell.” 


Dost thou love the twilight hour, 

And its deep, persuasive power?— 
Heed that evening bell, 

Chiding earthly thoughts away— 

Teaching every heart to pray, 
“God! within me dwell.” 


Calling as from earth to Heaven, 
“ Be Thy Holy Spirit given 
“To Thy children here ; 
“Tn the ways that Christ hath trod, 
“In the path that leads to God, 
“‘May each one appear.” 


Dearest, holiest vesper bell, 

What the joys thou mayst not tell 
To the weary soul !— 

Joys of Heaven and not of earth 

Hail the soul’s high second-birth,— 
Joys by tongue untold. 


Memory brings from earlier times 

All the music of those chimes, 
And the hour of prayer; 

Well known faces in the throng,— 

Well known voices in the song,— 
Sweet devotion share. 


Blessings on thee, evening bell! 
Ages hence, thy notes shall tell 
Of the sleeping past ;— 
Those convened at twilight eve,— 
Called their earthly homes to leave— 
Within Heaven at last. 
L. C. J. 





= CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May, 22 1860. 


Dr. A. Peasopr—Dear Sir: I sincerely hope that under no considera- 
tion, whatever, will the teachers of Missouri fail in their support of the 
Epvcator. If there should, by chance, be any in the State who think 
they can “keep school” well enough without it, they should by no means 
forget their weak brethren who cannot. Though the circulation of such 
a journal will be small, compared with many others, yet its influence will 
be great. In fact, I believe, there is no such thing as reaching any con- 
siderable degree of perfection in a common school system, except by the 
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interchange of thought effected through educational journals, teachers’ 
institutes and similar aids. Every number of the Epucaror has con- 
tained valuable instruction; the last was fu// of it. I love to see a fron- 
tier State engaged in a good work; to early take an interest in the edu- 
cation of its youth and the elevation of its schools, bodes well for the fu- 
ture. Were I back there now I should like to work a little to lengthen 
your subscription list. With all my best wishes, I remain, faithfully 
true. L. C. J. 


We commend the above to the consideration of Missouri teachers. Ep. 


—_ Se 





From the R. I. Schoolmaster. 
SHALL AND WILL. 


The proper use of the auxiliaries “shall” and “ will” forms one of the 
most perplexing idioms of our language. They are often incorrectly 
used, not only by foreigners speaking English, but also by persons that 
“are tothe manor born.” Not only may the Frenchman, whose simple 
future is translatable by either of these verbs, be conceived to have ut- 
tered the amusing outcry often attributed to him, “I wi// drown, nobody 
shall help me,” but the Irish servant, whose language serves as a model 
to the children under her care, imputes to you foreknowledge by ask- 
ing, “ Wi// I make your fire this morning?’ and your Southern diploma- 
tist writes, “I feel assured that I wi// not have the misfortune to find 
conflicting views held by oneso enlightened as your Excellency.” We 
cannot escape the difficulty in the use of these verbs by flippantly dis- 
missing it as Cobbet has done in his English Grammar, when he says, 
that their uses “are as well known to us as the uses of our teeth and our 
noses ;” nor are wejustified by public opinion and the best usage, in as- 
serting with Mr. Marsh, in his recent “ Lectures on the English Lan- 
guage,’ that this grammatical subtilty has at present no logical value 
or significance whatever, or in predicting as he does, that “at no very 
distant day, this verbal quibble will disappear.” A marked distinction 
between the uses of these verbs appears in the writings of our classical 
authors, and in the daily conversation of the best educated persons of 
our day. It becomes us then to learn the principles and the rules by 
which those uses are determined. 

The confusion in the employment of these verbs arises from the fact, 
that sometimes they are used simply as auxiliaries expressing merely 
futurity, and at others they have more or less of that primitive meaning, 
which, as we shall see, led to their adoption to form the future tense. 

The Anglo-Saxon language, like the other tongues of the Teutonic 
stock, had no proper future tense. Either the present tense was “ con- 
trived a double debt to pay” by expressing futurity, or the auxiliaries 
“sceal” and “willan” prefixed to the infinitive supplied this defect 
in the language. Our English verbs “shall” and “will” are the 
modern representatives of these Anglo-Saxon auxiliaries. The following 
are the primitive and the secondary meanings of these words: “Shall” 
means primarily “owe;” it expresses obligation. Its etymology is cu- 
rious and interesting. The German grammarian, Grimm, traces it to a 
Gothic form “skal,” which is what he calls a “displaced preterit’’ of an 
infinitive “skulan,” “to owe,” i. ¢,a preterit promoted to the duty of 
a present. But ‘skal’ must have meant “I have killed or wounded,and 
therefore I am liable to pay the penalty of sucha deed.” Hence came 
the meaning, “I shall,’ 1.¢, “I owe.” A striking instance of this early 
meaning of “shall” occurs in Chaueer’s “ Court of Love :” 


‘‘ For by the faithe I shall (i.e., owe) to God.” 
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It is easy to see how a verb with such a meaning was employed as ai 
auxiliary to express futurity. That which is due may be expected to 
follow. This connection of ideas made “shall” the earliest future aux- 
iliary in the Teutonic tongues. 

“ Will” expresses the “ effective inclination of a person,’—“ the incli- 
nation destined to be carried out into action.” This specific meaning 
appears in the AngloSaxon verb, “wille.” But as the idea of obligation 
readily associates itself with that of futurity, so also does that of desire 
or intention, and thus both “shall” and “will” were naturally adopted 
as auxiliaries in forming the future tense. 

In the early English they were so used somewhat indiscriminately, 
but gradually a distinction between the two in different persons of the 
future tense was recognized; and at the present time itis carefully ob- 
served by correct writers and speakers. According to this, the future 
tense of the English verb, in which the auxiliaries, having laid aside their 
primitive meaning, express only futurity, is “I shall, thou wilt, he will, 
Weshall, you will, they will.” Over against this we have another ar- 
rangement of the same verbal forms, with an interchange of the person- 
al pronouns, “ I will, thou shalt, he shall, We will, you shall, he shall, 
in which the primary meaning of the wordsis prominent. In both cases, 
“shall” expresses a moral necessity of future action conditioned by the 
will of another; “ will,’ a moral necessity growing out of the determina- 
tion of the expressed subject. “I shall go,’ because circumstances so 
will it. “Ie shall go,” because I, or others so will it. “I will go,’ be- 
cause my own volition so determines it. ‘“ He will go,’ because his own 
volition so determines it. 

Now it is supposed by the most ingenious and the wisest of our mod- 
ern philologists, that it is these relations between our own and others 
actions and our own and others’ volition which determines the use of 
“shall” in the first person and of “will” in the second and third per- 
sons of the future tense; in other words, which allows “will” to occupy 
the place of the original future auxiliary in the second and third persons. 
“A man,” says Sir E. W, Head, “has a right to apply to himself the 
verb which implies debt or compulsion, but in speaking of others it is 
courteous to abstain from assuming constraint.’ He says of himself © J 
shall,” ¢. ¢,“ I owe;” butof others, courtesy prompts him to say “you 
will,’ an expression in which the idea of compulsion recedes before that 
of independent choice or volition. The official phrase * you »'// do so’ 
is only a courteous way of saying “you sha//.” Such is the philosophy of 
the mixture of the forms in our future tense. Whenever either of these 
forms gives place to the others, the ideas of courtesy and of compulsion 
change places, and the primary meaning of the auxiliary overshadows 
the secondary. The same principles apply to the distinction and use o! 
the past tenses “ should” and “would” as to their presents “shall” and 
“will.” 

The bearing of the above principles may perhaps be more clearly ex- 
hibited by a few illustrations. 

1. In categorical sentences. In the first person, “shall” is future, 
“will” expresses determination ; in the second and third persons, “ will” 
is future, “shall” expresses compulsion or a necessity growing out of 
another’s determination. Shakspeare furnishes numerous illustrations of 
the rule. In “ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ Act 3, Scene 3, Falstaff says: 
« Now sha// [sin in my wish; I would thy husband were dead ; J’// speak 
it before the best lord, I wow/d make thee my lady.” In Julius Cesar, 
Act 2, Sc. 2, Ceesar says to Calphurnia, “Mark Antony sha// say Lam not 
well—and for thy humor I w/// stay at home.” 

In Coriolanus, Act 5, Sc. 1, to the speech of Licinius, that 


Itis amind 
That shall remain a poison where it is, 
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Coriolanius replies, 
Shall remain ! 


Hear ye this Triton of the minnows? mark you 
His absolute shall? 


Tt is this idea of the compulsion to which we in view of the future con- 
fess ourselves subject in the fiyst person, and to which we subject others 
or view others as subject in the second or third, that justifies the use of 
“shall” in prophetic declarations referring to others. We havea fine 
illustration in Romeo and Juliet, Act 4, Sc. 1. ‘‘ What must be sha// be— 
that’s a certain text.” For a longer illustration see Cranmer’s prophecy, 
Henry VIIL, Act 5, Se. 4. 

2. In dependent sentences. . Here we must bear in mind that “shall” 
is the original future auxiliary, and is to be allowed to stand unless the 
principles above stated require the substitution of “will.” Thus “I 
think ” or “he thinks that I sha// go.” The subject of the future verb 
and the person repeating the sentence, whether it be placed in his mouth 
or not, arethe same. Again we say, “He willdie,’ and “he thinks 
that he shall die;” not “ that he wil/ die,” unless we wish to suggest the 
idea of suicide. “ You think you shall do it,” and “ you think you will 
do it,’ are almost equally proper. If either be preferable, it is the form 
in which “shall” occurs. 

Sir Edmund Head in his treatise on “shall” and “ will” gives the fol- 
lowing rules for the government of these cases: 

(1.) ‘Whenever the subject of the future verb is the pronoun of the 
first person, ‘shall’ is the proper auxiliary. 

(2.) Whenever the subject of the future verb is not the first person, 
then ‘will’ is the proper auxiliary, unless the sentence is placed in the 
mouth or attributed to the thoughts of a person, the same as the subject 
of the future verb, as— he will go,” but ‘he thinks that he shall go.’” 

(3.) “*‘ Will’ is the proper auxiliary whenever the subject of the fu- 
ture verb is in the second or third person, and the proposition is not at- 
tributed to the thoughts or placed in the mouth of such subject 
himself.” 

3. In hypothetical sentences. If tothesentences “ You should go,” 
“he shall die,’ which convey the idea of compulsion or obligation, we 
prefix an adverb or a conjunction expressive of contingency, we neutral- 
ize the imperative sense, and change the declaration of duty or destiny 
into a contingent future. E. g., “if youshould go,” “whenever he shall 
die.” This fact Sir E. Head regards as an additional proof that “ shall” 
is the proper future auxiliary, and should give place to “will” only in 
special cases of courtesy or submission. 

4. In interrogative sentences. The principles above stated respecting 
compulsion and determination are at once confirmed and illustrated by 
this kind of sentence. The first person in such sentences always retains. 
“shall,” whatever be the form of answer to the question. Thus a man 
may properly say “shall I die of this disease?’ whether his physician 
predict by “ you will,” or promise with an assumption of divine author- 
ty, by “you shall.” In the seeond and third persons the form of the 
question is determined by the form of the expected answer. £. g., “ Shall 
you go?” “We shall.” “Will you try?” “We will.” The question and 
answer in the third person follow the same rule. 

Our limits do not allow us to discuss the kindred future auxiliaries in 
other cognate tongues. Nor have we time to trace minutely the gradual 
ome by which the distinctions we have been discussing have been 

xed by good usage. It is interesting to know that though Wycliffe 
does not conform to the modern use of these verbs, his contemporary, 
Chaucer, shows his knowledge of this idiom, and that the unerring in- 
stinct of Shakspeare had led him to employ these auxiliaries with such 
a degree of correctness, that not more than a half a dozen instances occur 
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in his works that cannot be explained according to the principles above 
stated. On the whole we have no reason to complain that our English 
tongue has no proper future tense. Our auxiliaries fulfill the promise 
of theirname. Southey was right when he said in “ The Doctor,” “ they 
may talk as they will of the dead languages. Our auxiliary verbs give 
us power which the ancients, with all their varieties of mood and inflec- 
tion of tense, never could attain.” 





A SOUTH-EAST RAIN. 


There is one property of the atmosphere which is the cause of many 
of the phenomena of the weather ; that is, the increase of its capacity for 
moisture, with the increase in the temperature. Warm air will hold 
more water than coldair. As the wind moves along from the south-east 
across the warm water of the Gulf Stream, its temperature is raised,and it 
absorbs the vapor which is constantly rising from this tepid current. Con- 
tinuing on its course across the cooler tract which intervenes between 
the Gulf Stream and the land, the temperature of the wind is reduced 
so that it cannot hold all the water that it has absorbed, and _ it deposits 
in the form of rain. Our fishermen have a maxim that a south-east wind 
never blows twelve hours without bringing rain. We have known ex- 
ceptions to this rule, but we believe it is more generally true than any 
other among all the signs of the weather. 

The same property of the atmosphere, in connection with the trade 
winds, explains the dry climate of Peru. As the wind, coming across 
the ocean from the East, strikes the land of South America, it is cooled 
and deposits its moisture, giving to the north-east portion of South 
America the most rainy climate on the face of the earth. As the wind 
continues on its course up the side of the Andes, it grows cooler and 
cooler till, as it rolls over the frozen summit, almost the last drop of 
moisture is squeezed out of it, clothing the peaks in everlasting snow; 
and when it tumbles down the western slope of the mountains, and ex- 
periences the warmth of the lower elevation, its capacity for water is in- 
creased, and it becomes greedy for every drop of moisture it can find; in 
other words, is a very drying wind. The consequence is, the inhabi- 
tants of Lima sometimes do not see a drop of rain for a whole year. 

From the neighborhood of Behring's Straits,a cold ocean current rolls 
in a south-eastern direction along the western coast of North America. 
Opposite San Francisco this current, when once observed, was found to 
have a temperature of 54 degrees Fahrenheit. In the summer, the in- 
tense heat of California makes the land warmer than this cold water, 
and when the breeze comes in from the ocean, instead of depositing its 
water in rain, it becomes very drying, drinking up every drop of moisture 
it can find. In theinterior of California, the sun rolls daily over the 
blazing sky unobscured by a speck of cloud, from early in May till the 
first of October. In the winter the land becomes cooler than the water, 
and then rain is formed. 

The same property of the atmosphere, in connection with the wind 
currents, also explains the dryness of the climate of Egypt, in which 
country rain is never known. 





Ir is by studying at home that we must obtain the ability of traveling 
with intelligence and improvement. 
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Gditorial Department. 





gay All eommunications and business letters should be addressed to ‘‘ Mis- 
sour! Epucator, Jefferson City, Mo.” 


Scratcuep Orr.—In accordance with previous notice, we have erased 
from our subscription list the names of those who have not responded to 
our call for payment of arrears. 

We send bills to those who have entered upon an unpaid year, and 
must erase their names also if they do not promptly respond. The Epvuca- 
ToR must be made a self-sustaining enterprise; and they who read it 
must do their share towards its support. 


~~ 





STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


We are rejoiced to see the interest manifested in this organization, by 
the appointment of delegates from the different County Associations, 
to attend the annual meeting in St. Louis, on the second Wednesday of 
July. We hope that every County Association in the State will send 

epresentatives to this Convention, and where there is no Teachers’ 
Association, we trust there will be individual teachers disposed to devote 
few days of time to this great enterprise. If three or four hundred of 
he teachers of Missouri would assemble on that occasion, their delibera- 
tions and resolves might give an impulse to the educational interests of 
'the State that would be felt for many years to come. Do not let any 
one stay away, on account of the expense. The railroads will doubt- 
less do as they have done heretofore, carry those who attend the Asso- 
ciation at half fare; and the teachers of St. Louis will not be slow in 
providing accommodation for their friends from the country. The 
meeting has been fixed at St. Louis because experience proves that a 
larger attendance of teachers and friends of education can be secured 
at that point than any other in the State. Let us, for once, prove that 
we have sufficient interest in the great cause of popular education to 
make some small sacrifices in its behalf. 





Hon. H. C. Hicxox, who has held the office of State Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Pennsylvania during the last five and a half years, 
is succeeded by Tuomas I. Burrowes, editor of the Penn’a. School Journal, 
who has already entered upon the duties of his office. 





The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association will be held at Greens- 
burg, Westmoreland county, on the 7th, 8th and 9th days of August. 
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THE COMMON SCHOOL LAWS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


We have been favored with a copy, published officially, of “The Com- 
mon School Laws of Pennsylvania, and Decisions of the Superintendent, 
with Explanatory Instructions and Forms: Prepared by Henry C. 
Hickox, Superintendent.” 

The several enactments in force, wholly or in part, are arranged in 
their proper order, according to date, the sections, in addition to their 
proper number in the Act of which they are a part, being numbered 
with reference to the whole. The Laws are followed by Decisions, Ex- 
planations and Instructions by the Superintendent ; to which is added a 
setof Forms. In the decisions and explanations are found, of course, 
the spirit and substance of the statutes, and these we have hastily ex- 
amined. .£ 

In reply to the denial of the right to impose a tax for Common School 
purposes, when, perhaps, the tax-payer has no children to send to the 
school, it is very justly remarked, that “in the moral and intellectual 
culture of society, more than in the strong arm of the law, do they (the 
tax-payers) find the surest security for the safety and protection of 
themselves and property. * * Education, moral and intellectual, like 
an angel of mercy, precedes the action of the law, and enables the young 
to guard against the temptations that might otherwise beset them 
through life.” 


After an elaboration of this thought, it is further very tr widy said, 
that “the agricultural, mechanical and laboring classes, the true stamina 
of a Commonwealth, find in the Common Schools a surer source of 
power than wealth itself. For whatever influence the higher institu- 
tions of learning have had, or shall have in the diffusion of human 
knowledge, it is to the Common Schools, the ‘People’s Colleges,’ that 
the great mass of the people must look for the advantages and blessings 
of education.” 

The office of County Superintendent was created by a law enacted in 
1854, in which the Common School system of the State was greatly im- 
proved as regards organization, an in the means of effective enforce- 
ment. Much greater progress has since been made in improving the 
character of the schools. It is very wisely provided that the County Su- 
perintendent shall be a “person of literary and scientific acquirements, 
and of skill and experience in the art of teaching.” [In this respect, it 
will not be out of place to remark here, the statutes of Missouri 
are defective. And, unfortunately, they are equally silent in regard to 
the State Superintendency. “Literary and scientific acquirements,” 
ought to be an indispensable qualification for either position. If an ac- 
quaintance with mathematics is a necessary qualification of the civil 
engineer, it is equally important that the spiritual engineer should be 
familiar with the instrumentalities by which the immortal mind is 
supplied with the means of discipline and growth. ] 
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All candidates for the position of teacher in the Common Schools are 
examined by the} County Superintendent, as they are by the County 
Commissioner of Common Schools in Missouri; and this class of officers, 
possessing as they must there, scholastic attainments and educational 
qualifications of at least a respectable order, the necessary result has been 
a decided improvement in the educational character of the Common 
School teachers throughout the State. The State Superintendent re- 
commends that the Township School Directors be present at the exam- 
ination of the teachers they propose to employ, and during the County 
Superintendent’s visitation of the schools, in order that they may be 
better able to “ judge of the qualifications and worth of a teacher, the 
progress of the schools, and the ability and devotion of the Superinten- 
dent to the cause of education, andthe manner in which he discharges 
his duties.” 

This is good advice. If County Superintendents, or Commissioners, or 
Examiners,whatever their designation, were accustomed to the presence 
of interested parties, incompetent teachers would not so often receive a 
certificate upon the strength of a very meagre examination, or no ex- 
amination at all beyond the hurried perusal of an old certificate, granted, 
perhaps, by an incompetent officer, and, possibly, upon the same sort of 
evidence of qualification—the certificate of the Commissioner of some 
other county, who may have been equally incompetent or unfaithful. 

The Superintendent is right in saying that “ party politics have legit- 
itmately nothing to do with the Common Schools, and should not be 
suffered to influence their operations, or mould the administration 
of their affairs. The system is not a political agent, to be used asa 
party instrument for the accomplishment of party purposes. Officers of 
the system, whether general or local, should exercise their respective 
functions, and discharge all their official duties, with reference solely 
to the best interests of the Common Schools, and the cause of popular 
education.” 

We notice that School Directors may establish German schools under 
the common school law, or cause German and English to be taught in 
the same school, but cannot be compelled to do so. Directors have also 
the power to establish graded schools; also night schools. The latter, it 
is claimed, requires no special law, as the school law does not prescribe 
the hours in which school shall be taught. [By the same rule of con- 
struction we suppose that night schools may be established in the large 
towns in this State, if the circumstances of our youth demand it. ] 

The minimum standard embraces “Orthography, Reading, Writing, 
English Grammar, Geography and Arithmetic.” These, the law says, 
“shall be taught in every district, and competent Teachers provided.” 

The Board of Directors of each district, at their annual meeting, select 
the school books for the year. Neither the County nor State Superin- 
tendent have anything to do with it. 

The location, plan and surroundings of school houses in Pennsylvania 
are deemed matters of great importance, and a book on School Archi- 
tecture has been published by authority of the State, and Directors 
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are enjoined “not to make a contract for building school houses, nor fix 
upon a plan and location, until they have carefully consulted the Penn- 
sylvania School Arehitecture.” 

The law makes the Pennsylvania School Journal the official medium of 
monthly communication between the State Superintendent and 
school officers throughout the State; in which the current decisions, ex- 
planations and instructions are published free of charge. The State 
Superintendent subscribes for one copy for each District, which is regu- 
larly mailed by the publisher to the Secretary of the Board, whose duty 
it is to receive it, pay postage thereon, and file it for the use of the Board 
and others who may wish to consult its pages; and have it bound at the 
end of each volume for preservation as the permanent property of the 
District. Directors can, if they choose, subscribe for a copy of the School 
Journal for each member of the Board, and pay for it out of the school 
moneys in the District Treasury. And this is recommended. “ For,’ says 
the Superintendent, “the more Directors keep themselves advised of 
Common School movements and progress in the State, and read on the 
subject, the more interest will they feel in their official duties, and the 
better qualified to discharge them.” 

The State Superintendent is responsible for the oficial contents of the 
Journal, and, of course, furnishes the editor therewith, 

The subject of taxation for school purposes are: Ist. Single freemen ; 
2d. Trades, occupations and professions; 3d. Salaries and emoluments 
of office; and 4th. Property. 

There are many other particulars in the school law of Pennsylvania 
that would interest the friends of education in this State, but for which 
we have not the room. 


> 





CaristiaAN CoLLece, CoLumpta.—A circular with which we have been 
favored, informs us that the annual examinations and other public exer- 
cises of the institution above named, will commence on Monday, June 
25th, and close on the morning of Saturday the 30th. The several liter- 
ary exercises of the Aurora Institute of the College, (composed of 
Freshmen and Sophomores, ) the Junior Class, and the Martha Washing- 
ton Institute (composed of the Junior and Senior Classes, ) take place res- 
pectively on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, and Com. 
mencement on Friday evening—Association of Alumne on Saturday 
morning. 

The thousands who have attended the usual annual public exercises 
of Curistian CoLLece need not to be informed that they richly repay 
the fatigues of a tedious journey, if necessary, and for all the time thus 
consumed, 





Stare Teacuers’ Assoctation.—The Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in St. Louis on Tuesday, July 20th, and continue in ses 
sion two or three days. 
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LETTER FROM PROF. TRACY. 


Dear Doctor: Since my last epistle, I have been perigrinating some- 
what extensively in our good State of Missouri, and have taken my 
seat to give you a few pencilings of what I have seen and done. 

After spending the first week of May in South-East Missouri, my en- 
gagements took me to Gallatin, Daviess county, where we had a delight- 
ful meeting on the second Saturday of the month. This portion of the 
State was a new field to me, and I was not surprised at something unex- 
pected, but pleased to find my preconceptions justified, in a country 
passing rich in agricultural resources, and richer still in that greater 
wealth of a population tairly awake to the subject of social, intellec- 
tual and moral progress. The sun does not shine on a more charming 
country than North-West Missouri; and its people have caught the spirit 
of the age, and are coming up to it with a speed and a purpose that 
will not be balked by trifles. The meeting at Gallatin was largely at- 
tended by the citizens, who manifested the utmost satisfaction, both at 
the design and the result. During the progress of the meeting, the epi- 
sode of the Spelling match was introduced, and the splendid prize» 
Webster’s Pictorial Dictionary, was borne off by Master McMutten, 
whilst a considerable number won testimonials of honorable distinction. 

This Spelling exercise is doing just what I expected—exciting great 
interest amongst pupils and parents, as well as teachers, and calling to- 
gether crowds to be interested in the discussion of educational topics- 
It also directs attention to a much neglected branch of study. I have 
heard from those who ought to know, that the youth who have been 
preparing for this exercise, have made more actual improvement in 
two months than they would in twoyears under ordinary circumstances. 
Thus far I have held five of these Spelling tournaments, distributing 
five dictionaries and a large number of honorable testimonials. I have 
yet to hear of the slightest unpleasantness or unkind feeling as the re- 
sult. As an evidence of the general interest in the matter, it may be 
observed that many of the “children of a larger growth,’ who attend 
these meetings, participate in the exercise; but as they do not contend 
for the prize, they do not show their papers. It is not uncommon to find 
a score or two of doctors, lawyers, judges and teachers, making a 
“vain show” of TRANQUILLITY, or some other word equally anomalous in its 
ofthography. 

My next visit after Daviess county was to the spring meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association in Johnson county. This is facetiously called the 
“ Hoop-Pole” county; but if there had been a shower of rain the day be- 
fore I arrived, I should have been disposed to name it “The Garden of 
the Lord.” A more beautiful country can scarcely be imagined, than 
that which stretches west from Georgetown to the Kansas line. In ad. 
dition toa soil suited to the production of everything grown in this 
latitude, it has such a pleasant intermingling of woodland and prairie, 
such a distribution of fountains and streams, such a succession of ver- 
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dant hills and flowered plains, and such a sprinkling of intelligent, en- 
terprising people, that you feel inclined tosojourn more than “a night’ 
in so goodly a land. 

At Warrensburg, the place of meeting, my welcome was a kind of 
ovation, in which the different schools vied with each other in words 
of kindness and gratulation. A pleasanter company of bright-eyed, in- 
telligent children and youth could hardly be gathered in any place. 
Here I met quite a number of carnest teachers, who, however well they 
might be qualified, were willing to assemble and work together for mu- 
tualimprovement. In this county they have for School Commissioner 
a veteran teacher, whose whole soul is in the work. “Uncie Zacu. Da- 
vis,” as he is familiarly but not disrespectfully called by old and young, 
is aman who has grown up with the history of the country, and, al- 
though an old pioneer, he is not an old fogy: he will never rust out, but 
will probably die in the harness, working for the good of his neighbors 
and their children. 

Towards the close of the Institute meeting, there was a Spelling 
match here also, and the prize was borne off by Miss Mary E. Groves 
whose grade of Spelling stood at 96 per cent. I may add in this connec- 
tion that Cole county has thus far carried off the palm, taking the 
prize at par, or 100 per cent., and also showing the highest average (80 
per cent.) for the whole number of Spellers. Miss M. Haynie of Saline 
and Miss Orne1ia Scorr (daughter of Judge Scorr) of Cole, have both 
won the Dictionary by Spelling correctly every word. 

As an indication of the spirit of improvement, I notice a generaidispo 
sition, amongst both parents and teachers, to adopt a uniform class of 
books, embracing the list officially recommended, and to frown upon all 
efforts to make unnecessary changes, to suit the caprice of individuals. 
This is the only way in which the schools can be supplied with books at 
all; for there have been so many changes that parents are becoming 
thoroughly disgusted, and in many cases refuse to purchase for their chil" 
dren whilst their closets are filled with rejected, but almost unused books. 
The action ot the different Associations is giving new confidence, and mer 
chants will not be afraid to buy the recommended books, and then to sell 
them at a reasonable proiit. 

Please tell our St. Louis friends to fix up their arrangements for two 
or three hundred teachers, for I think they will be on hand, and we 
shall have a good time about the second Wednesday in July. 

Hoping to see you soon, I remain, as ever, 

Yours truly, J. L. TRACY. 





Tue OstoLo Democrat has changed hands, Ricnarp B. Devin retiring 
from the position of proprietor and editor, and Eweir D. Mcrpny as- 
suming said responsibilities. The Democrat continues to be an indepen-’ 
dent family newspaper. 





Tuerr is more honor in meriting praise without obtaining it, than in 
obtaining it without meriting it. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES—AN APPEAL TO SOUTHERN TEACHERS, 


Under the above caption the Georgia Educational Journal refers to a 
literary want in the South, and suggests a mode of supplying it. It thinks 
that “the Southern Colleges may not be greatly behind their sister and 
older colleges of the North, in the ability of the instructors and the 
scope of the studies ;” but confesses “that the Northern part of our con- 
federacy is far in advance of (the South) in the establishment of learned 
Societies and the founding of valuable and extensive libraries.” The 
want of Libraries it regards a serious obstacle to the desired culture of 
southern intellects, and the prosecution of literary and scientific inves 
tigations in the South. The Journal says: 


“Every true scholar of the South must have had awakened within 
him, thoughts which he has not beenable to prosecute. He has felt the 
want of books and apparatus, and the mind year after year, opening 
new fields which might be explored, and seeing the impossibility under 
the circumstances of so doing, has finally been compelled to close up all 
these avenues to the richest wealth, and to circumscribe its labors with- 
in narrow bounds. Occasionally we are able to sink a single shaft and 
discover a mine of the purest ore, but our limited means are soon ex- 
hausted, and like a man with his hands tied, we look upon the glitter- 
ing gems which sparkle upon every point and in every crevice, and yet 
we cannot gather them nor distribute to the world. Or like some lone 
pilgrim, we have ascended a mountain range, and walked to the edge of 
the precipice, and casting our eyes downward, behold the flashing dia- 
monds that lie in rich luxuriance on all the plain below, but there is no 
rope or other means by which we can reach them, and we are compelled 
to leave them in sight, but beyond our grasp.” 


It proposes the formation of a “Southern Society of Arts and Sciences, 
including Oriental Studies,” for “the cultivation of the arts and scien- 
ces, the study of the dead languages, the study of the oriental languages, 
the collection of library and cabinet, and the publication of primary 
works on all the languages, grammars, lexicons, and distinguished in- 
dividuals, and translations of such valuable materials as may come into 
the possession of the Society.” It proposes further that this society 
shall be centrally located to all the South, and that the books, charts, 
manuscripts, apparatus, and cabinet, be accessible to all scholars.” 

Itisa grand scheme,butit is one that cannot be executed. The necessary 
interest cannot be awakened in the minds of the greater portion of those 
for whose benefit itis intended. ‘To the major part of them the advan- 
tages will appear to be, and would really be, too remote to command 
their earnest and effective co-operation. A project of this kind, limited 
in its plans to a State organization, might calculate somewhat upon a 
feeling of common interest and of State pride; but upon a larger scale 
the interests would be too diverse, the bond of union too feeble, and 
the promised benefits too limited to insure its consummation. Such, at 
least, is our opinion. And while we are pleased to see literary fires kind 
ling up throughout the South, and educational facilities every whers crea- 
ted, because of a just estimate and right appreciation of the invaluable 
blessings of proper and thorough mental culture; and while we think it 
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is the interest of every commonwealth to provide, in the main, its own 
teachers and all the means of education, and for the furtherance of lit- 
erary pursuits, and regard it a duty it owes both to its individuality and 
to its youth, we do not very highly estimate any enterprise whose main- 
spring is sectional feeling. The American heart ought to beat harmoniously, 
and no influence tending to foster national sympathies, or to cultivate 
sentiments of an opposite character, can effect so much as our schools 
and literary associations. 

In view of this fact, then, we would say, that whenever an educational 
or literary want is felt, for the sake of the immortal minds to be thus 
provided for, supply it. But poison not the fountain with the mercuri- 
als of sectional animosities or local prejudices. Let the educational 
heart beat vigorously, and let its pulsations, charged with the vitalizing 
fluids of /ife—ire in all the comprehensiveness of the word, physical, 
spiritual and national health—be felt throughout, and to the uttermost 
parts of the American nation. If any literary want is felt in the South, 
supply it; not because it is a Southern want, but because it is a duty 
which every community owes to itself. Supply the needed facility be- 
eause it is a home want. 


THE LITTLE SINGER. 


Wecommence this month our promised improvement, by inserting 
two pleasant little songs for the benefit of our little friends in the schools. 
The music is taken from an excellent juvenile music book, “ The Little 
Singer,’ published by A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York. We intend to 
continue this feature so long as we think it is desired by our patrons, 
inserting some pieces for the juveniles, some for the teachers, and some 
for the ‘Old Folks at Home.” 





Daviess County ScHoot Fuxp.—Our notice of the School Fund of Ce- 
dar county has awakened a friend of popular education in Daviess 
county, who sends to usa statement of the Common School Fund of 
that county, as shown by the county records. Itstands thus: 





Permanent fund arising from sale of sixteenth sections, - i. - $20.445 57 
Sale of swamp and overflowed lands, - - = - Pe ee ee 
Total permanent fund, - a - - . ° s . - $69,129 82 
Ten per cent. on this fend eveliahle, - - - - - ° . $6,912 98 
State tax, - - - - - - - 2,700 28 
Fines and penalties, - - - - - - - . . - 600 00 
Total available fund, - - - - ° . ° - $10,113 26 


With this annual expenditure, every child in the county ought to re- 
ceive an excellent Grammar School education, and the major portion 
of them will do it if the school moneys are judiciously expended. 
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Viterary Notices. 





WEBSTER'’S NEW UNABRIDGED PICTOR{AL DICTIONARY. 

This is the great literary work of the day, we might almost say, of 
the age. Perhaps no other work from the Amercan press has ever ex- 
cited so much interest, and given so much satisfaction, amongst students 
and men of letters, as the new pictorial edition of Webster’s great Dic- 
tionary. Dr. Noan Wessrer, who was thoroughly qualified for the task, 
spent a life time in the preparation of this work; and since his death 
the labor of revision and amplification has been successfully prosecuted 
by Prof. Goopricu, a gentleman of the highest order of ability and at- 
tainments. 

The work is the acknowledged standard on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and the favor with which the revised edition is received may be learned 
from the fact that the publishers, with their great resources, are scarce- 
ly able to keep up with the constantly increasing demand. 

We will not attempt, in this brief notice, to go into a particular analy- 
sis of the contents. In addition to the matter contained in the former 
unabridged, the present edition contains about ten thousand new words; 
an extended and most valuable treatise on English Synonyms, by Prof. 
Goopricn, many useful and excellent tables for reference; and last, 
though not least, about fifteen hundred elegant illustrations, each one 
of which defines accurately to the eye some object, or living creature 
which half a page of letter-press could not so well describe. ‘These 
pictures are not designed for ornament, but use; yet they are executed 
with such artistic excellence that they become a beautiful embellishment 
to the volume, fine enough in design and execution to adorn a lady’s 
keepsake. Take it all in all, Wenster’s new Dictionary is a work that 
should make every American proud, and every possessor of the liter- 
ary treasure happy. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. R. Boyp. 

Here is another school book from the well known house of Barnes 
& Burr, New York. Their imprint is sufficient of itself to redeem 
it from the charge of being a bogus coin. A more careful and 
critical examination of the contents of the book, and the philosophi- 
cal manner in which they are arranged, show that the work is just fit- 
ted to the place indicated by its title. It is a scientific, but perfectly 
practical treatise upon English Composition, and fully sustains the well 
earned reputation of its author. 

The work is designed for the more advanced class of pupils, and 
should be thoroughly studied. It embraces in its features the leading prin- 
ciples of Grammar, Rhetoric and Logic, as connected with the work of 
Composition. Itis in fact the practicalization of these branches of study. 
We cannot conceive of a better book to put into the hands of a class 
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who have sufficient mental discipline to use it with success, and we 
cheerfully and earnestly commend it to the favorable notice of all diving 
and progressive teachers. 


We have thousands upon thousands of intelligent pupils in our 
schools, who have been spending months, terms and years in the dull 
routine of grammatical definitions and grammatical parsing, who could 
not write a decent English sentence if their salvation depended upon 
the result. Why is this? Why do many of those students who spend 
years in learning and digesting grammatical rules, have their conversa. 
tion and writing filled with outlandish blunders? Because all this time 
and labor are spent in learning theories and abstractions, without a sin- 
gle effort to put their knowledge into practice. This book of English 
Composition is a noble effort in the right direction, and we trust that its 
practical operation will be all that is promised by its character and con- 
tents. 


SCHOOL RECORD. By J. L. Tracy. 


This useful little book is published by A. S. Barnes & Burr, 
and appears to be admirably adapted to the purpose for which it 
is intended. It is printed in octavo form; the smaller one containing 
about sixty pages, is furnished at 25c, and the larger one, neatly bound 
in muslin, with double the number of pages, at 50c. Besides the 
ruled pages for keeping the record of scholarship and deportment, there 
are about sixteen closely printed pages of matter that will prove emi- 
nently useful to every teacher. A portion of these pages contain some 
four or five hundred well selected topics for composition, suited to all 
ages and classes of students. These will be sent, post paid, by the pub- 
lishers, or from the School Agency in this city, upon receipt of the price. 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. By Enenezer Emmons. 


*‘Find books in running brooks, sermons in stones, 
And good in everything.”’ 


Thus sang the immortal Bard of Avon, and every day’s experience 
goes to prove that true poetry is true philosophy as well. The whole range 
of Natural History is a volume written by the Infinite, and “he who 
runs may read.” During the last fifty years, no department of this wide 
field has attracted so many great minds, or made such advancement in 
the scientific embodiment and classification of facts as Geology. Half a 
century a goit was a mere hypothesis, without facts enough to give it the 
dignity of a theory; but since that time a thousand curious eyes have 
been reading the great volume which God has written upon the rocks as 
legibly as his fingers traced the decalogue upon the adamantine tablets 
of Sinai, and what was first a mere hypothesis, enveloped with clouds of 
mist and uncertainty, has become a beautiful science. Its language is 
one of signs, but easy of interpretation to him who reads with all his 
senses quickened to the task. Unlike the dead and long-lost language 
of Egypt, that has no key to unlock its mysterious meaning except its 
own rude hieroglyphiecs, the language of nature is a living tongue, repeat- 
ed over andover again. The geologist who reads the physical history of 
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the earth in its stony pages finds it stillan unfinished volume, and the 
finger of time still busy adding new chapters to the book. The storm 
and sunshine, frost and flood, with all the mechanical and chemical phe- 
nomena of earth and air are still busy adding fresh leaves to this won. 
derful volume. Nor does it require long search or wearisome travel to 
find the contents of this book which leads us to the thought of God, the 
purpose of the great master. Every pebble in our pathway, every crys 
tal that shines in the grotto or is washed by the wave, isa word or sentence 
written for our instruction. We cannot go amiss, for this great volume 
lies open before us atevery turn of life. In thesurface-rocks over which 
we daily walk, in, the deep fissures that have been opened for the passing 
floods; down, down and still down through the winding shaft of the deep 
mine, where no sunlight ever penetrated, and up, andstill upward where 
the rock-ribbed mountains lift their summits above the region of cloud 
and storm—everywhere, above, below and on either hand, the same in- 
spired language is written, and we may read it in the quiet seclusion of 
the library and cabinet, or as we are whirled along in the car, by the 
beetling cliff or through the rocky gorge. 

We commenced this article with the purpose of writing a short notice 
of Prof. Emmons’ excellent work upon Geology, but our pen played the 
not unusual trick of “switching off” on general principles, and we have 
been obliged to run thus far to get on the “track” again. The work be_ 
fore us is designed as a text-book for Colleges and Academies, and ap. 
pears to be admirably suited for this purpose. The distinguished Pro- 
fessor, who has a continental fame in this department of science, has sus_ 
tained his high reputation in the character of this work. It isan Amer. 
ican Geology founded upon the examination and classification of Ameri- 
can rocks, and in this respect possesses a great advantage over French 
and English text-books. From the examination we have been able to 
bestow we should say, that the work has high claims to public patronage. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York. 





Pixe County Teacuers’ Institute.—As we learn from the Louisiana 
Herald, the second meeting of the Pike County Teachers’ Institute was 
held on April 28th. The exercises consisted of one in arithmetic—an 
analysis of the principles of extracting the square root, by T. Music (a 
Mvsic-al exercise, of course;) and one upon the principles involved in 
common fractions, by Dr. D. A. Soveretay (who, fortunately, cherishes 
no feeling akin to “Sovereicn contempt” for the cause of popular edu- 
cation. An essay on the subject of education was read by Mr. C. O. 
Jouxson. The following resolution was introduced, discussed, and laid 
over until the next meeting, (on May 25th and 26th :) 

Resolved, That pupils in schools should never, under any circumstances, be 
punished corporally by teachers. 

Several ladies and gentlemen were selected to conduct moral exercises, 
read essays, and deliver an address. 

P.S. A meeting was held in accordance with the above announce- 
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ment, the attendance of teachers being larger than ever before, and the 
proceedings, as stated by the Hera/d, more than usually interesting. The 
proceedings on the first day consisted of normal exercises in arithmetic, 
grammar and geography, closing with a lecture on Education by James 
Monacuay, Esq. On the second day essays were read by Misses Draper, 
Gray and Tempieton, and the subject of corporal punishment was dis- 
cussed, but no conclusion wasarrived at. 

A committee was appointed to invite the State Superintendent to de- 
liver an address at the next meeting, to be held on June 22nd and 23d. 





Mathematical Department. 





EDITED BY JAMES T. CLARK. 


ARITMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. A, B, C, are employed to do a piece of work for $26 45. A and B to- 
gether are supposed to do 3-4 of it, A and C 9-10, and B and C 13-20, and are 
paid proportionally to the supposition. What is each man’s share ? 

2. The bung diameter of a cask is 38 inches; the head diameters, inside the 
staves, 28 inches, and the length 45 inches. How many wine gallons will it 
hold? 

ALGEBRAICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. 2? + y*® = (x + y) zy, and xy + xy? = 4ry, to find z and y ? 

2. A and B traveled on the same road, and at the same time, from Hunting- 
ton to London. At the 50th mile-stone from London, A overtook a drove of 
geese, which were proceeding at the rate of 3 miles in 2 hours; and two hours 
after met a stage-wagon, which was moving at the rate of 9 miles in 4 hours. 
B overtook the same drove of geese at the 45th mile-stone, and met the same 
stage-wagon exactly 40 miles before he came to the 31st mile-stone. Where 
was B when A reached London ? 

SoLuTions oF ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. 1-3 of the capital for 1-4 the time is 1st man’s share. 

1-4 6c“ of 1-2 “ 2d “ 

5-12 “ec “c 4-4 “cc 3d “c 
The fractions expressing the capital of each, and those expressing the time, 
brought to a eommon denominator, give 

4-12 of the capital for 1-4 the time for the 1st ; 

3-12 6c “oe 2-4 “ec o“ 9d 

5-12 “ “cc 4-4 “ “ 3d. 
By dropping the denominators and comparing, we find the 1st had 3 parts of 
the whole ; the 2d, 6 parts; and the3d, 20parts. All, therefore, had 30 parts. 
Hence, 4-30 of $183 60 = the share of the 1st; 6-30 of $183 60 = 2d; and 
20-30 of $183 60 = 3d. Ans. 
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2. A, B, C, can do 1-10 in one day; B,C, D, can do 1-12; C, D, A, cando 
1-14; and D, A, B, can do 1-16, in one day. These three sums added give 
3ABCD = 525-1680. Thisdivided by 3 gives ABCD = 175-1680. From this 
take what ABC can do in one day, and we get D = 15-1680 of the whole in 
one day ; and 1680 divided by 15 gives 112 days, the time it will take D alone. 
In like manner the time of each of the others is found. 

3. This question is slightly misprinted. It should be “an exact number,” 
instead of the “same number.” 

All that is necessary in the solution of this question is to find the least com- 
mon multiple of 15 ft., 6 ft. 8in., and 10 ft. 5in., or 5 yds., 2 2-9 yds., and 3 
17-36 yds. By multiplying the three terms by 36, to get rid of the fractions, 
we have 180, 80, and 125. The least common multiple of these is 18,000, and 
this divided by 36 gives 500 yds. Ans. 

4. To gain 20 per cent. on the apples, they must be sold for 6-5 of cost, or 

$6. If 2 sell for 3 cents, 1 would sell for 11-2 ct. This is contained in $6, 
or 600 cents, 400 times. Ans. 
5 1-5 _ 4 1-2 
37-9 <2 35 
question are complex fractions. Multiply them by 180, as it is a common mul- 
tiple of 4,5,and 9. The question then becomes 3-10 >< 936-680 >< 765-468. 
This reduced gives 351-520, and this changed to a decimal gives .675. Ans. 

6. In 102 acres there are 16,320 square rods, and 6 furlongs are equal to 240 
linear rods. Hence, 16,320 — 240 — 68 rods. Ans. 


5. 3-10 < == what decimal? The last two terms of the 


ALGEBRAICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Let = increase of width, and y = increase of length. Then we 
have (12 + x) (16 + y) = 384; and 16 + y: 12+ 2:: 16:12. From 
which we find z = 2. This substituted in the first equation, and reduced, 
gives y* + 32y = 256. From which we get y = 6.64, and x = 4.9+, 
Ans. 

2. This is a question in arithmetical progression. The first term is 1-36, 
common difference 1-36, and number of terms 60. Let x = the interest 
in full. By the rule of progression, we have the last term = 1-36 + 59-36, 
1830 
36 
pal, and the sum divided by 60, = 100 61-72 cts. Ans. 


and the sum of the terms or r = = 505-6. This added to the princi- 





German Universtttres—An American student at Berlin, writing to 
the Independent, says: “ After a nine-months’ pretty close acquaintance 
with the Universities of Germany, I should not counsel any young man 
who can enjoy the best collegiate instruction at home—such as Amherst, 
or Union, or Dartmouth—tocome abroad; for such is the faulty elocution 
of nearly all the professors in these German Universities that it is a slow 
and painful process to follow them with understanding; and then, again, 
the whole method of giving ‘/carning’ instead of daily working digesti- 
ble facts, which strengthen a man and make him of use to the world, 
is so untrue to the genius of America that I am convinced that, much 
as travel does to enlarge character and help a man’s power, little is 
gained in the show and method of a German University. —Independent, 
March 15, 1860. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








A NATIONAL STANDARD. 
GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTION ARY. 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 


1,500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
9,000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the Vocabulary. 
TABLE OF SYNONYMS BY PROF. GOODRICH. 


With other new features. Together with all the matter of previous editions. In one volum® 
of 1750 pages. Price $6 50. Sold by all Booksellers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Spring field, Mass. 


j= “The eighty pages of Illustrations, comparable in fineness to those of 
bank notes, are worth the price of the book.”—Ch. Herald. 


Testimonial from the State Officers and Le- 
gislature of Missouri, 
WEBSTER’S NEW UNABRIDGED PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Jefferson City, Mo., March, 1860. 

™ It is with pleasure that we greet this new and valuable contribution to American literature. 
We recommend itto all who desire to possess THE MOST COMPLETE, ACCURATE AND 
RELIABLE DICTIONARY§OF THE LANGUAGE, and for the purpose of securing uni- 
formity, we would earnestly commend this, and the smaller editions uf the same work for use in 
the Schools and Colleges of the State. 

R. M. STEWART, Governor. 

H. JACKSON, Lieut. Gov. and Pres. of Senate. 

W. H. BUFFINGTON, Auditor. 

A. W. MORRISON, Treasurer. 

JAS. PROC. KNOTT, Attorney General. 

G. W. HUSTON, Reg. of Lands. 

W. B. STARKE, Supt. of Common Schools. 

WM. E. DUNSCOMB, Clerk Supreme Court. 

B. F. MASSEY, Sec. of State. 





SENATORS. 
Hon. Mr. B. J. BROWN, Hon. Mr. W. B. MORRIS, 

“ « R. G. COLEMAN, 5.4 « W. NEWLAND, 

“ “ M. C. GOODLETT, id “« M. M. PARSONS, 

“ “« J. B. HARRIS, % « J. S. RAINS, 

“ “« T. C. JOHNSON, <2 « N.W. WATKINS, 

“6 “« J, H. McILVAINE, and others. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
Hon. Mr. J. P. AMENT,|! Hon. Mr. J. N. HALL EY, 

“ «“ MARCUS BOYD, 6 “« C. H. HARDIN, 

“s « E. BURDEN, “ “ C. KRIBBEN, 
1/2 E. B. CORDELL, “ “ W. H. LETCHER, 
Ls « W. P. DARNES, se « §. MAGUIRE, 

“ « F. T. DAVIS, “ « J. N. PULLIAM, 

* 6 « B. E. FERRY, “ “ WINSLOW TURNER, 

“ « QO. GUITAR, “ “« H.S. TURNER, and others. 


From Mr. Divoll, Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, 
Sr. Lovis, Januarv, 1860. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, in one form or another, has been my constant companion 
for more than fifteen years, and I should much regret to be deprived, for a single day, of the 
privilege of referring to it. For schools, the unabridged edition is a great desideratum, and is 
so regarded by teachers. It was long since adopted as a text and reference book in the public 
schools of this city, and is supplied by the Board of Education to every department, where, 
am happy to say, it is not put side for safe keeping, but daily used by both teachers and scholars. 
The fact that this book is generally ree rae he _ and private schools of our city 

‘i reciation of its merits. 
and State, sufficiently attest our appreciation ina DrvOLt. 


June, 1860—2m. 








